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MR. PEARY'S RETURN FROM GREENLAND. 

In the following letter, published in the New York 
Sun of Sept. 1 2, Mr. R. E. Peary tells the story of the 
year spent by his party in northern Greenland, and his 
successful journey with his companion, Astrup, over the 
inland ice to the shore of the Arctic Ocean. 

Mr. Peary's theory that the ice-cap was the true road 
to the northern limit of Greenland originated with him- 
self. His experience in a trial trip of over 100 miles, 
accomplished in 1886, satisfied him that he was right, 
and five years later he left New York in the month of 
June on the expedition the result of which now places 
him among the foremost of Arctic explorers. The en- 
terprise, with all its details of organization and equip- 
ment, involved but a modest outlay ; and the harmony 
with which the members of the little party worked to- 
gether, while it reflects credit on each individual, bears 
testimony to the capacity and the judgment of the 
leader. Much also is undoubtedly due to the high 
qualities displayed by Mrs. Peary, whose serenity under 
strange and hard conditions must have been a sustain- 
ing moral force to her fellow-captives. 

The disappearance of Mr. Verhoeff, at the very mo- 
ment of the embarkation for the homeward voyage, is 
the only shadow on a splendid achievement. 

St. Johns, Newfoundland, Sept. n. — The North Greenland expedition of 
1891-92 has returned, its personnel, with one exception, safe and well. Two 
days after the Kite left last year, Red Cliff House was sufficiently completed 
to afford a somewhat better protection than the tent from the constant rains 
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and heavy winds which prevailed for ten days following her departure, and 
I was moved into it and stowed on a pile of boxes in one corner. Two 
weeks later, the house being completed externally, I sent Gibson in the 
Faith, with Dr. Cook, Astrup and Verhoeff to Northumberland and Hakluyt 
Islands to bring back a native hunter and family, and a supply of birds from 
the great loomeries on these islands The party returned in six days after a 
successful trip, bringing a large number of birds, and my hunter, Ikwa, 
with his wife, Mane, two children, dogs, tupic, sledge and kayak, or boat. 
Work then commenced on the outer stone and turf wall which was to enclose 
Red Cliff House, and protect it from the cold and storms of the long arctic 
night. On the ist of September the entire party went to the head of McCor- 
mick Bay to start the Humboldt glacier depot. The party, Astrup, Gibson, 
and Verhoeff, left on Sept. 7 and returned four days later baffled by bad 
weather and deep snow. Astrup and Gibson started again on Sept. 22 and 
returned seven days later, having penetrated an estimated distance of thirty 
miles toward Humboldt Glacier. During the absence of these parties I made 
several boat trips to different places for deer, and then attempted to explore 
Inglefield Gulf, accompanied by Mrs. Peary, Dr. Cook, Matt Henson and my 
native hunter. I was stopped by young ice and nearly lost my boat in an 
attack from a herd of angry walrus, seven of which we killed. 

On Oct. 1 the young ice stopped all further boat work, and two weeks later 
sledge trips were inaugurated. By this time I had discarded crutches and 
could hobble about with a cane. The beginning of the long night found us 
with thirty-one reindeer, several seals and walrus, and several hundred birds 
in our larder, and a warm, snug house to shelter us. 

More natives came and settled near us, and the winter passed rapidly in 
the preparation of our deerskins, the making of our fur clothing, sledges, 
skier and other equipment, and with visits of the natives from all parts of 
the coast. The return of the sun, in the middle of February, was marked 
by a furious storm, accompanied by torrents of rain and a temperature of 
over 40 F. During forty-eight hours the entire region was swept and washed 
almost bare of snow, and Red Cliff was nearly flooded. 

The fine weather in March and April, though the temperature was between 
40 and 50 below zero, found us all in good condition, and gave opportuni- 
ties for ski and snowshoe practice and the completion of my inland ice 
equipment. In the middle of April, with Mrs. Peary and my native driver 
on a sledge drawn by thirteen dogs, I started on the tour of the islands and 
shores of Whale Sound and Inglefield Gulf. Seven days later I was back at 
Red Cliff, having travelled some 250 miles behind my wild wolves, visiting all 
the natives in the gulf, and discovering the Leidy, Heilprin, Tracy, Farquhar, 
Melville, Meehan, Sun, Brinton, Hart, Hubbard, Sharp and Dahlgren 
glaciers, Mounts Daly, Putnam and Adams, and the s ulptured cliffs of 
Karnak. 

Upon my return, Dr. Cook, Astrup, Gibson, twelve dogs, and all the male 
Eskimos at Red Cliff began transporting the inland ice supplies and equip- 
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ment to and upon the ice at the head of McCormick Bay. I joined them 
with Matt and twelve dogs on May 3, and, after interruptions and delays 
from storms and the steep grades of the outer portion of the inland ice, every- 
thing was brought to the rolling surface of the true ice-cap at an elevation 
of some 4,000 feet, and the real start may be said to have commenced on 
May 15, At this time there were four of us and sixteen dogs, Matt having 
been invalided home 

On May 24, on the edge of the great basin of the Humboldt Glacier, about 
130 miles from McCormick Bay, Gibson and Dr. Cook, forming the support- 
ing party, turned back with two dogs, and Astrup and myself with the re- 
maining dogs went on. At midnight of May 31 we looked down into Peter- 
mann Fiord from the edge of its great glacier feeder basin. Eight days 
later we saw the land at the head of St. George's Fiord, and then for two 
weeks were baffled and harassed by storms, fogs, crevasses and steep ice 
slopes, while trying to weather the feeder basins of the St. George's and 
Sherard Osborne glacier system, the Hatteras of the northern ice sea 

On June 26 we were under the 82° parallel, when the land which I had 
been keeping in view to the northwest confronted me to the north and north- 
east and then to the east, deflecting me to the southeast After marching 
four days to the southeast, the land still extending southeast and east, I 
made direct for it toward a large opening in the mountains visible over the 
nearer summits, and landed on July 1. 

On July 4, after three days' travel overland, I reached the head of a great 
bay, latitude 8i° 37', longitude 24 , opening out east and northeast I 
named this Independence Bay, in honor of the day, and the great glacier flow- 
ing north into it, Academy Glacier. I reached the inland ice again on July 7, 
with footgear cut to pieces, and ourselves and dogs exhausted or dead. We 
were lame from the hard climbing, sharp stones and frequent falls we had 
met. 

This land, red and brown in color, and almost entirely free of snow, is 
covered with glacial debris and sharp stones of all sizes. Flowers, insects 
and musk oxen are abundant We shot five musk oxen and a large number 
of birds Traces of foxes, hares, ptarmigan, and possibly wolves were seen. 
The surface of the bay was covered with winter's still unbroken ice, prison- 
ing the icebergs from the great glacier. 

On July 9 we started on the return, taking a course more inland. In 
seven days we were struggling through the soft snow and wrapped in the 
snow clouds of the great interior plateau over 8,000 feet above the sea 
level. We remained in the clouds some fourteen days, when we descended 
from them east of the Humboldt Glacier. Then, with dogs and ourselves 
trained down to hard pan, we covered over thirty miles per day for seven 
days, till our eyes were gladdened by the deep green, iceberg-dotted waters 
of McCormick Bay. 

On the last day, as I came over the summit of the great ice dome, lying 
between the border of the true inland ice and the head of the bay, I saw 
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moving figures a mile or two ahead on the next ice dome. From that party 
burst almost instantly a cheer, and it was not long before I was clasping 
hands with Prof. Heilprin and his men, who were out on a reconnaissance 
preparatory to going in toward Humboldt Glacier to meet me. 

A few hours later I climbed over the side of the Kite, anchored at the 
head of McCormick Bay, and the 1,300-mile journey was at an end. 

Two days later the Kite steamed down to Red Cliff. Eight days after this 
all the work was completed, and nearly everything was on board the Kite. 

Verhoeff, who had gone on a geological trip, failed to return, and, fearing 
something might have happened to him, an immediate search was instituted. 
During this search, prosecuted for seven days and nights by all the members 
of my party and Prof. Heilprin's, the Kite's crew and nine Eskimo, the latter 
excited to the utmost by the promise of a rifle and a box of ammunition to 
the first who saw Verhoeff, the entire country between the place where Ver- 
hoeff was last seen and the Eskimo settlement which was his destination 
was carefully searched. The men fired guns at regular and frequent inter- 
vals, and shouted continuously. A knife and handkerchief lost by a party 
of hunters nearly a year previous were found, also minerals left by Verhoeff, 
and he was finally tracked to the edge of one of the large glaciers, where all 
further trace was lost, and after quartering the glacier in every direction we 
were forced to the painful conclusion that he had perished in one of the 
countless crevasses, and the search was therefore reluctantly abandoned. 

With the exception of this sad accident, the expedition has been through- 
out most fortunate, and has carried out almost to the letter the original pro- 
gramme. The convergence of the Greenland coasts above the seventy-sev- 
enth parallel, the deflection of the main divide to the north-west above the 
same parallel, the termination of the continental ice-cap below Victoria In- 
let, and the existence of large glaciers in all the great northern fiords are 
among the discoveries. 

The expedition brings back much ethnological material, including tents, 
costumes, sledges, kayaks and dogs of the northern Eskimo, meteorological 
and tidal observations, and a large number of photographs of natives, dwell- 
ings and costumes, and Arctic scenery. 

Robert E. Peary, C.E., U.S.N. 



